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INTERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, January 10. 
HISLOP Vv. KNIGHT. 


HifS was an action to recover 183). as damages for the 
supposed improper treatment of a quantity of calicos, in 
the operation of stretehing and calendering. The cottons were 
the property of the plaintiff, and were shipped to Madeira 
early in 1810, and were disposed of in that island, by Mr. His- 
lop’s agent, to a Mr. Jacobson, in May and August of that 
year. Mr. Jacubson, on inspecting the parcels, alledged that 
he found many of the pieces considerably damaged, and Mr. 
Downin, the agent of Hislop, proved, that he saw a few pieces 
in that state. Ife returned to England in December, 1810, 
being succeeded in his agency by a Mr. Rowe. The amount 
of the sales to Mr. Jacobson was 1800]. but on account of the 
deterioration of the cottons, an abatement was allowed by the 
agent, iu April, 1811, amounting to 183l. the sum mentioned, 
Many difficulties occurred in attempting to prove the iden- 
tity of the property. Hislop’s first agent was the most decisive 
evidence; but his evidence did not extend to any considerable 
quantity of the property. He saw the goods at the custome 
house, and was certain that the injured pieces were those sent 
by his employer; they had not passed into the hands of a third 
person, or were not removed before the blemishes were disco- 
vered; but he saw but three pieces in that bad state. Two 
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other agents who succeeded him, could establish no more, than 
that they had reason fo beliéve that the pieces. complained of 
were the very same that were sent out by Hislop; but, as they 
had been removed from the custom-house, and were then in Ja- 
cobson’s stores, this evidence was treld to be insufficient. 

Mr. Parke, who addressed the jury for the defendant, stated 
the evil consequences which migtt arise to the commercial in- 
terests of the country, by giving countenance to suits ef this 
neture. Eis fematks upon the deficiency of the -evidence— 
upon the time when the present claim was made (not ’till No- 
vember last), though the cause of complaint had arisen so long 
before—and upon the otuer circumstances of the case—were 
so apposite, and so strongly enforced by his lordship to the 
jury, that, without hesitation or delay, they, gave their verdict 
foc the defendant. 

SCOTLAND. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER, December 4. 
IMPORTANT CASE—FINES UPON SHIPMASTERS, 


THE LORD ADVOCATE U@. GILKISON, 


WEDNESDAY last, the following trial came on, before the 
lord chief baron, and the other barons of exchequer, and 
a jury:—The ship Eglingtoun, Captain Gilkison, took ina 
loading of sugar aud ram at Grenada, in Jane, 1809. Daring 
the whole period that the vessel then remained at the islattd, 
the captain was in a weakly state of health, and_ particularly 
when she was about to.suil, he was confined to bed in lodgings 
ou shore, and was carried va board without much bope, on the 
part of his friends, that le would survive, The master, hows 
ever, did recover, some days alter leaving Grenada, and thea 
upon comparing the manitest with the mates in-take-book, and 
the bills of Inding, the master found that twelve puncheons of 
ram, cleared out at the custom-house, at Grenada, had been 
emitted to be entered in the manifest. The master instantly 
entered the fact in his log-book ; further, he without delay 


wrote a letter on board of stip to one.of iis owners, resident 


i) Grenada, stating the mistake to him, and begging that the 
plantation certificate of ihe omitted puucheous would be sent 
home assoon as possible. This letter the master sent ashore at 
Tortola. ‘Then upon coming to the Clyde, he wrote to his 
owners, Messrs. John Jolin Campbell, senior, and Co. of Glas- 
gow, informing them of the mistake; and, last of all, when the 
cargo Was reported at the Ccustom-house, at Port Glasgow, 
the master put a caveat on his eutry, explaining fully 
every part of his proceedings as to these twelve puncheons, 
And the plantation certificate armved a few weeks afterwards, 
which 
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which fully verified the master’s statement, that be had cleared 
his rum at Grenada, and written to get the mistake recubed 
very early after leaving Grenada himself, 

The custom-house officers op the Clyde considered the mas- 
ter’s omission, in this case, to be a breach of the Manifest Act, 
which requires every part of a cargo to be specified in the ma- 
nifest, under the penalty of double the value of the article 
omitted, with the full duty exigible onthe same. They there- 
fore made a most favourable report of the case to the board af 
customs, but they subjoined a note to their report to this ef- 
fect—* that if the crown chose to prosecute, the officers would 
guarantee the costs.” 

The master petitioned the board of customs, and offered to 
pay costs if the penalty was remitted ; but the comiissioners 
refused this peution. The master then set sail upon a new 
voyage, aud the matter appeared to be dropped. When he 
was about to proceed on a secoud voyage, however, he was ap- 
prehended on a capias, and forced to find bail tothe amount of 
o(901. being double the value of the ram, and double the duty, 
wogether with the amount of the duty a third time added. 

Mr. solicitor-general and Mr. Clephane, on the part of the 
plaintiff, then stated that the present prosecution was brought 
increly to secure the law ; that the Manifest Act was a wost im- 
portant and salutary provision, and it was the duty of those in- 
trusted wath the adainistration of public affairs to guard wost 
jealously against avy infringement of it. The omission, in this 
case, is clear and admitted, and this being the fact, the jury 
had no alternative. The power of remission lay elsewhere.— 
Tne agt especially gave the commissioners of the customs 
power to mitigate and give the peualtics, and the court might 
rely that he board would exercise duc discretion. As to the 
proceedings of the ¢aptain in this case, they were just those, 
that aman with a smuggling or fraudulent intent would have 
adopted, though he might change his mind, if he afterwards 
perceived the success was dubious or impracticable. At the 
same time, after ihe evidence that had been led, the piaintiff 
could assure the jury that none of the penalties here would be 
levied, but it was necessary tg support the law, a3 no Jess than 
one hundred and forty breaches of the Manifest Act had lately 
occurred. 

Mr. Catheart and Mr. Cunningham, on the partof the de- 
fendant, stated, that if the present prosecution was brousht to 
support the law, the defence was insisted on to support the li- 
erties of the subject, Which it was proved, by the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, had been grossly violated. The mere 
statement of the facts here was suilicient to show the extrewe 
mala fides af this prosecution from first to the last. Que most 
Wportant cuactincut of the Manifest Act had beep kept out of 
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view by the plaintiff. This was the clause which declared, 
that the penalties should not be incurred if it appeared tha 
the manifest was incorrect by mistake. -Now, when could this | 
clause be ‘applic d,if it was notin the present case? The origin f 
of the mistake was clearly innocent on the part of the captain, 
‘The hand of disease was then upon him. Then every step 
and measure that he had adopted afterwards was sufficient to 
show his anxiety and care to get the mistake rectified ; but it 
was unnecessary to have collected so many circumstances, be- 
cause the act exempted masters who were incorrect by mis- 
take, in contradistinction from those who were incorrect by} 
design. It had been said that this prosecution was brought for | 
the sake of exainple, and no less than 140 breaches of he ma- | 
nifest law were specified. If this was the worst case, as’ might 
be presumed from its selection for trial, it only showed that no 
danger had resulted yet from the alleged violations of the 
Jaw ; but the truth was, that a system liad recently been prac. | 
tised on ship-masters in the Clyde, which it was full time should | 
be checked; one instance of this wonld suffice. The cap-| 
tain of another ship belonging to the same owners at Gilkison’s, 
picked up a log of wood at sea, and took it on deck, and brought 
it into port. He first did not think it necessary to report this 
Jog, but afterwards he did enter it. The log, of course, was not 
entered in the manifest. The waster had to pay dearly for it. 
He first forfeited the wood, then had to pay a fine, the crown’s 
costs, and his own costs, making in all upwards of SO guinea 
sterling; but he acted wisely in so doing, for he might have 
been brought do trial: expences are never given against the 
crown, and it would have cost him 50 or 601. to get aequitted. 
The counsel for the prosecution, in this case, bad said that the] 
act left the power of remission to the board of customs ; but} 
the result of the applications in this case, in which every ma-| 
terial circumstance of the defendant’s case had been fully siated, 
showed what reliance was to be placed on them. Fortunately 
an appeal lay to a jury. 

The lord chief beron charged the jury, and said that he | 
had listened to this trial with much pain. In one poiut he| 
concurred with the counsel for the prosecution in this case, 
that it was necessary to sccure the law; but he had repeated-| 
ly stated, and wou kl again s iy, that the law of the revenue, inj 
every case, was best supported by a liberal, gentle, kind, and 
humane treatment of the fair trader. His lordship also ref 
marked, that he further agreed with the plaintiff, in the ob 
servations made on his behalf, upon the importance of the 
Manifest Act, which he had pe rsonal access to know was framed 
by two illustrious friends of his, (Messrs. Pitt and Rose) 
for the purpose of putting an end to the exteisive frauds on 
the reyenue then practised; but his lordship said, that he 
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must dissent from almost every other observation made by the 
learned counsel for the crown, and was sorry to see gentle- 
qwen of their abilities compelled to resort to such arguments, 
which ‘indeed were rendered absolutely necessary by the 
exigency of the case. His lordship laid it down as law, that, 
even if there had been no such saving clause in the act as 
that founded on by the counsel for the defendant, the penalty 
still would not have been exigible, for the act was passed to 
prevent fraud, which was evinced both by the title of the act 
and by its pre amble (which every judge and jury, in construing 
a great public law, should attend to) and, therefore, unless 
some circumstances, to induce a belief, presumption, or suppo- 
sition of fraud, should be shown, no jury could be advised to 
find the penalties incurred, especially when they were so high. 
Now, said his lordship, the omission in the manifest might have 
been prima facie evidence here, with an intent to deiraud ; but 
still the act itself provided, and it would have been a most un- 
just act if it had not, that it.was competent for the master to 
explain and account for this, as it remits the penalty where the 
manifest is incorrect by mistake ; that this shipmaster had ac- 
counted for it honestly, faithfully, and properly, no man: who 
heard his statement from the first could doubt; and during 
the whole 27 years that his lordship had occasion to know 
crown prosecutions, he never had heard of such a case as this. 
The conduct of the captain had been in the highest degree ac- 
curate, judicious, aud praiseworthy ; and his lordship said that 
he listened with much anxiety to the counsel for the plaintiff, . 
when he attempted to state what more the master might have 
done, and he could not agree with the solicitor-general in any 
of his suggestions. His lordship said he thought the measures 
adopted by the master greatly better than those recommended 
by the crown counsel. The master wrote from Tortola for a 
certificate of growth, which (whatever it might be) showed at 
least that this ruin had fairly passed the custom-house at Gre- 
nada, which certificate was readily granted by the custom-house 
at Grenada, in strict conformity to the duty they owed to a fair 
trader. ‘The certificate was in this country a few wecks after 
the ship herself, and it would have beea well if botn the supe- 
rior and inferior officers of the customs in this court had fol- 
lowed the example of those at Grenada, and procecded with 
al! convenien: speed to lend their assistance in rectifying an in- 
nocent mistake in the manifest. Then how could it be supposed 
that the omission here was not a mistake, when his lordship 
said, that it was evident that the captain, so far as he cou!" dise 
cover, had not the most remote interest in the rum, which be- 
longe d to a genticiman tn the island, and the bil! of loading Sid 
been regularly sent home by another ship, as was proved hy 


’ Mr. Alexander Campbell, one of the consignees, a week betore 
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customs that no fraud was.intended here ; but, besides, the cap- 
tain entered the omission ip his log-book, which is evidence of 
the best kind jn alj seafaring matters; and he had given a fair 
accowat, in his earliest report to the custom-house, of the ori- 
gin of the mistake, and of the steps he had taken to rectify it, 
Looking to these facts, said his lordship, it is impossible not to 
consider this captain as an honest and much injured indivi- 
dual, 

The present prosecution, his lordsbip repeated, he was totally 
ata loss to account for. Tue line of conduct followed by the 
customs in this case had been,stated to be part of a common 
system practised in the Clyde, and even the counsel for the 
pliintif® bad allowed that this prosecution was bought in the 
ordinary course of custom-bouse business. As it was, his lord- 
ship deeply regretted it, and he could only say that the customs 
were now under a very different administration trom that which 
they were 13 years ago, when he bad the honour to advise 
them. Whatever the board of customs however, determined 
3n such cases, the crown counsel should exercise their own dis- 
cretion, and it would be a melancholy consideration for the 
country if the statement of the defendant was true, and that a 
poor ship-master was obliged either to pay a fine of SOl, for 
saving the miserable remnant of a wreck, sucii as the piece of 
timbes meatioued, or to hazard a great part of his annual ia- 
come in defending himself in the court of exchequer ; and 
should his owners be at the expenee of defending him, it was 
not 2o be tolerated that they should be obliged to mispend their 
time in such paltry matiers.. But as to the result of this pro- 
secution, his lordship said, that, as the case struck bim, he could 
not apprebend, from the good sense of the jury, that they would 
entertain avy doubt of their verdict. 

The jury, without leaving their box, found a verdict for the 
defendant ; and afterwards the lord chief baron said, that though 
costs could not be given against the crown, he would reter the 
defendant to the crown council, to whom, in such cases, he ne- 
ver knew an unsuccessful application made. 





An Account of Gibraltar, its present State of Sociedy, 
Manners, &c. 


(Concluded from Page 53.) 


hy excavated batteries, which open towards the Spanish 

jines, and the great cavern called the Hall of St. George, 

ave wonderful efforts of human ingenuity and labour. From 

the stupendous summits above these batteries, upwards of oue 

thousand three hundred fect high, there is a vast and mag - 
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nificent view of the African coast, including, Barbary, Fez, 
and Morocco, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the town 
below, the bay with its numerons shipping, Algeziras, the 
country behind, the hill from whence the queen of Spain 
conteuiplated as a spectacle the memorable siege of Gibraltar, 
and on which are traceable the rains of the ancient city of 
Carten, the town of San Roque, and the lofty mountains of 
Granada. 

Quitting this spot, I visited one of the signal houses, and as 
the Levanter was jist beginning to blow, [ had an opportunity, 
which an officer who had been nearly three years on the rock 
liad not before met with, of seeing groups of very large 
monkeys, to whom this wind is peculiarly disagreeable, quit 
their caverns, which almost impend over the inaccessible crags 
on the eastern side, and having ascended the heights, descend, 
many bearing their young on their backs, a short way, and 
range themselves in raiher formidable bodies on the western 
side. I counted no less than fourteen ina short space of time. 
We passed near them, but they did not appear to be annoyed 
at our presence. As shooting at them is prohibited, perhaps 
more from the fear of loosening the stones of these summits 
by the shot, which by rolling from such a height towards the 
town might do mischief below, than from tenderness to the 
antic race, they may probably derive confidence from being 
but seldom inolested. As they were seated on this side of the 
tock, some time since, an officer happened to pass with a fine 
terrier, which ran at them. The monkeys, who were seated in 
acitcle, were ot in the least dismayed; but, upon some of 
them moving a little, the dog ran iato the ceatre, when a very 
powerful monkey seized him by one of his hinder legs, ran 
with kim to the top, hurled lim over the eastern side of the 
rock, a stupendous and nearly perpendicalar height, and 
dashed the rash assailantto pieces. Of these monkeys stranger 
stories are related. A most absurd and ridiculous one has 
obtained credit with some of the most credulous of the 
inhabitants, that before the English got possession of this 
place, one of them contrived to seize a pretty girl whilst she 
Was enjoying the view from an clevated part of the rock, and 
to gratity his Amorous provensities towards her, that he was 
put under aivest according to military law, tried by a court- 
martial of grave Spanish clficers, and shot for the rape. It is 
worthy of remark, that this is the only spot in Europe where 
inunkeys are found wild. Many ave bronght over from 
Barbary and sold in the niarket for a mer rifle; and hencea 


aly ‘ 
Inonkey is almost as common as a ¢ 1 the houses of 
Gibraltar. 

ile stern and hostile aspect of the northern side of the 


tock suftens inte scenes of rural beauty to the south, leading to 
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Europa Point. Here well cut roads wind through avenues of 
poplars, along the sides of gardens, and through groves of 
orange and citron trees. The official. house of the commis- 
siover, elevated high on the rock, balf-embosomed in a garden 
abounding with production of the south, offers, at least in 
puint of piciuresque situation, a comparison untayourable to 
the residence of the governor, whici stands in the town, at 
the base of the reck, in the principal street, and was formerly 
a Franciscan convent. It is culled “ the convent” to this day. 
Here, however, there is an excellent garden, kept in high or- 
der, containing orange, citrou-trees, vines, flowers, and vegeta- 
bles. Towards Europa Point, there are also several other 
beautiful spots. Mr. Commissary Sweetland and his amia- 
ble lady have a delightful cottage here, as well known for the 
elegant hospitality which reigns within, as for the beauty of 
the scenery without. 

On this side of the rock is the celebrated cave of St. 
Micheel; this isa magnificent hall of nature, apparently sup- 
ported by columns of crystallization, rude, brilliant, and 
beautiful, trom which there are narrow and difficult passages 
Jeading to other apartments. Duriag the war with Spain, and 
before the Frencii arms became sullied by a spirit of rathless 
ferocity, an intercourse, distinguished for its urbanity, existed 
between our garrison and the Spaniards, such as did honour to 
the exalted sensibility of two great nations. Our officers were 
permitted to enjoy the sports of the turf within the Spanish 
territory, and, in return, gave balls and other entertainments to 
the Spaniards. Upon some of these’ festive and generous 
occasions, the cave of St. Michael’s was accustomed to be 
brilliantly lighted up. Under these illuminations, the effect 
of its roof,—tretted and richly adorned with prismatic spars 
and dropping crystals, wildly resembling the minute and 
delicate richness of saracenic decoration,—of its glittering 
sides, of its milk-white aud semi-transparent columns, pre- 
senting all sorts of fantastic orders of architecture, its nu- 
merous and mysterious recesses, the wholeenlivened by groups 
of visitors gaily dressed, must have been most singular and 
enchanting. Rugged, barren, and blaceless, as this rock 
appears at the height of this cave, still flocks of goats and 
even some cows contrive to find pasture upon its western side. 
The roads are excellent, and enlivened with persons riding 
backwards and forwards, and even by barouches and other 
carr ives. 

In the town, there isan excellent garrison library ia a hand- 
some detached building. ‘To the balls given by the military, 
the famifies of the merchants are raicly, if ever, admitted : 
this uapleasant line of separation has been drawn, in conse- 
quence of the great number of low and vulgar mercantile 
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adventurers, who have scttled in Gibraltar. Universal tole- 
ration exists, without, as might be expected, any inconvenience 
to the garrison, always excepting, however, the horrid nuisance 
produced by a fellow beating the bell of the Spanish catholic 
church with a great hammer many times in the course of the 
day, to the no little annoyance of every one in its neighbour- 
hood. This noisy functiouary is a great coxcomb in his way, 
and says that the English have good bells, but do not know 
how to ring them, and that he alone possesses taste in this way! 
I was informed, that an officer once, provoked by his noise, 
after repeatedly, but unavailingly, requesting him not to strike 
so bard, could not resist caning him when he descended, upon 
which the bellman brought his action, and obtained damages : 
he now, therefore, frequently shows his triumph, by the addi- 
tional vehemence with which he strikes his bell. 

The traveller will do well to pay a visit to Catalan Bay, 
situated at the base of the eastern side of the rock, which is 
there perfectly inaccessible: this spot is truly romantic and 
beautiful. Here under the shade of vines and fig-trees, in 
company with some intelligent engineer officers, with a fine 
beach and rolling sea in our front, and in our rear the cliffs of 
this mighty rock, on the sides of which several monkeys were 
playing their ‘ fantastic tricks,’ we dined ia refreshing coolness, 
although it was sultry hot on the other side of the rock. 

The marble of Gibraitar is very beautiful, and admits of a 
fine polish: shells and petrified fish are frequently found in it. 

The inns in the town, without being very clean or comfort- 
able, are excessively dear; but there is one to which I would 
recomend the traveller of pleasure to go, equal in neatness 
and comfort to any in Engiand, standing in an enchanting 
situation a little above the dock-yard and Europa Bay. 

The musquitos commit sad havoc upon strangers, for which 
reason, and the usual effects attendant on a change of climate, 
un officer is seldom put on duty for a fortnight after his arrival. 
‘The society is here altogether gloomy, for want of more 
females. ‘Ibe theatre is execrable. One of the few amuse- 
meats is spearing of fish by torch light. The market is well 
supplied with vegetabtes now, from Spain as well as Barbary. 
At night apassenger is sadly annoyed by thechallenges of the 
numerous sentinels who are stationed in and near the town. 
Every one notin uniform must carry a lanthorn. To the eye 
of the stranger the town presents a natural masquerade of 
people from various couatries in their different costumes, of 
whom the chief are Moors. The Spanish character forms a 
striking feature, Spaniards from all parts are to be found here. 

Gibraltar is indeed well worthy of a voyage to be seen; and 
When iis nymerous aad astonishing fortifications, its town, 
barracks, decks, arsenals, country-houses, and population, some- 
Vol. 52. ‘ times 
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times amountinz.to sixteen thonsand sonls, distributed on one 
side of a rock whose ciréenumierence does not exceed seven 
miles, are all brouzht within the eye’sand mind's view, it may 
justly be ranked amongst the greatest of naturel arid artificial 
wouders. 





CHARACTER OF NAPOLLON BUONAPATRE, 





Written by a Person who has frequently séen him. 


him en ofticer ii the artillery, zeneral ia te army, consul, 
emperor ! Whem yet the btalian a@ ia his name gave him no 
concern, all then was htalian abawt him, bts phystoynomy, his 
complexion ; he bad either the habits, the maaners, nor-the 
agreeable figure of a Frenchman; the rough motions and the 
sharp form of the foreigner displeased. A cold reserved air 
gave his exterior an appearance of indifference .for all about 


] Have seen this than whose name is Baonnparie; Lhavescen 


him. He always walked concentrated in himself. + Careless of 


the events which awaited him, but always oceapied. with his 
glory, he appeared determined to perform whatever could eon- 
duct him towards it. Attached to no betng Vut:himself, he 
never joined any ptrty but to serve his glery; be has been 
republican, conventional, directorial, moderate. ‘The proofs 
exist inthe pudlic documents: he is accused of having been a 
terrorist; this is not proved, but it is proved that he bas sworn 
to ail principles, aad that he bias abjured them all. 

[have seen this man ; in the midst of tie greatest crowd and 
bustle, in all places and at all times, he appears to be alone and 
insulated, Nothingthat surrounds ean reach him. Lie, alone, 
forms his world. Menare vothing to bim; they are the means, 
himself is the end. blis mouth ts hideous when he smiles on 
them—it is a smile of contempt, a smile of pity, which cheers 
cowards in the terrible imimnovability of the resi of his features. 
This solitary smile has been given to him by heaven 

L have seen this man—he is sinpie in bis private manners, in 
his tastes, and in bis wants. An uniform the least shewy: a 
black hat, without any other ornament tian the eockude—this 
is his dress. Llis estent.sions splendou isi r himself, bu 
for others. He is aslave to it, in order to reign over others: 
he is a borrowed characier in the imperial muntic, as in the hat 
ala dlenvi Ti. ws he is in all costumes; but it is better to be 
a borrowed character, than nol to have eonsecsence. He has 
neither a taste for the table, nor for women, nur for the fine 
arts; these tastes would level him with ethermen: behas ouly 
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He speaks litile—he speaks withont selection, and with a 
kind of incorrectuess. He gives little coherence to his ideas ; 
he is satisfied to sketch them by strong outlines. His words 
yronouuced with a sharp voice are oracles ; he does not oecupy 
Ris aitention by the form in which he gives them, provided the 
thought is weighty, strikes, aud overturns, Thus frequently 
something common appears 10 the turn of phrase he employs, 
He writes as he speaks. Fiatterers have discovered in it the 
style of Montesquieu. This is comparing two men w bo have 
no pointsof resemblance. ‘The pubiic speeches of Buonaparte 
have been dry and cold. That which he addressed to the di- 
rectory, when be presented the treaty of Campo Formia, was 
insignificant, Qo the 18th Brumaire, bis inattention to.ihe 
forua of his thoughts had nearly changed the fortune of that 
day against him. Being in the ¢ourt of the building in which 
the legislators were assembled, Buonaparte would harangue 
the soldiers, to secure them for himself. “ Soldiers,” (he eaid,) 
* you will not abandon your general who has so often led you 
to victory? You wili notiend your arms to the-factious who are 
tearing the republic? You will not uphold those who have 
occasioned the country to‘lose the fruit of so many triumphs ?” 
‘To these apostrophes, and several others, all expressed nega- 
lively, the soldiers wear him auswered by “ No! No! Now” 
which fitled sheair. These Nos, repeated bya thausaud mouths, 
spread farther among the ranks; and the distant bodies, sup- 
posing tbat their comrades were, repelling by their Nos, propor 
sitions agaist their bogour and their liberty, cchoed alike their 
Nos with a tone of disapprebation aud refusal. For some 
imements an hesitation throughout the ranks was becoming a 
strong Opposition, and Buonaparte was bear losing ihe fruit of 
that day. At was then shat bis brother Lucien, by his presence 
of mind, corrected the fault which bad been committed by a 
want of atteution to the form of expressing himself. Lucien 
mounted his horse, passed among the ranks, and addressed to 
the soldiers the questions his biather had asked ; but in sucha 
Manner as to oblain an unanimous des. ‘This des decided that 
day, and the future greatnessof Buouaparte. Atterthiscritieal 
moment, even in the hall of the council of five hundred, he 
spoke without cohercnce and without diguity. Lis specches 
trom the throue—are speeches from the throne ! 

[have seen this man, whea he was the hope of humanity. 
J have seca hin, wheu be had preferred to be its scourge. It 
is terror persoaiied, which accomplishes the prediction of 
heads criminally exaled, that the revolution would make a 
circuit through the universe, and overturn all the thrones of 
kings, 

[have seen this man. I have seen him near. His head 
isa rare re-univa of the most marked characteristics. Every 
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portrait of Buonaparte will be known, even if it should not | 
resemble him. In this they are like the portraits of Frederic | 
the Great; he admits of an overcharged likeness. It requires 
only lips, where the contempt of men eternally resides, to be 
placed between the protuberance of such a chin and the con- 
cavity of sach a transition from the nose to the upper lip. 
The full length, by Isabey, representing Buonaparte in the gar- 
dens of Malmaison, while it eimbellishes the form, strongly ex- 
presses the character of the original. 

I have studied the eye of Buonaparte. That eye shuns in- 
spection. A German observer, with the hand of a master, 
has pointed out the difficulty of describing it. This eye is 
represented lively, sparkling, open, and deeply arched. En- 
gravings, medals, and coin, represent it as such, but all flatter 
in approximating the countenance to the antique. 





A TASTE FOR THE SUBLIME. 


To rue Eprsror. 
Sir, 


OUR correspondents have been for some time very impor- 
perly employed, in my opinion, in censuring or ridicul- 
ing the introdaction of an elephant among the dramatis persone 
of one of our theatres. | think much may be said for the ele- 
plant, and [ have long wished to rectify the misconceptions of 
your correspondents upon this very important subject. 
Contrary to all that has been advanced, it appears very 
clearly to me, that the popularity of this great performer arises | 
from a species of tuste, which never ought to be the subject of | 
ridicule—L mean a taste for the sublime. All writers on that 
subject have agreed, that magnitude is one of the sources of 
the sublime, not only in works of art, as a vast castle; or the} 
inanimate works of nature, as a mountain, a sea, Kc. but in| 
avimals of extraordinary dimensions. And although, from out 
circumscribed limits, it be not easy to introduce mach of the} 
sublime in cur public amusements, yet L have long perceived a| 
growing taste for as much as can be conveyed within the wall | 
of a theatre. Nay, Sir, f shouid be glad to know why ou} 
theatres have lat iv been constructed ona scale so large, i! 
not to give admission, by degrees, to objects of sablimity ? and 
since they are alreacly so large as to hide the features of out 
actors, and mzake the greater part of them appear pygmies, 
what so natural as to introduce performers, whose features ar 
large enough to be discernible in our vast perspective! If we 
cannot see the faces of a Siddons or a Kemble, what so forte 
nate as to be able, without the aid cf an opeia glass, to diseem 
the 
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the expressive countenances of an elephant, a dray-horse, or a 
lion”? 

fu this last view of the matter, then, it would seem that we 
were compelled, by necessity, to employ actors, whose dimen- 
sions bore some proportion to those of the theatre, but I do 
pot insist so much on this excuse for the elephaat, as I do up- 
ov what I first set out with, namely, a growing taste for what is 
great and vast te the eye, in preference io the diminutive pro- 
ductious of nature or art. And of this taste we perceive so 
many symptoms, that | humbly conceive, we cannot douht its 
existence. It is, indeed, so natural u taste, that [ cannot dis- 
cover much degeneracy where it has been opposed. I hear it 
often said, that grave city magistrates, a/dermen tor example, 
are not so much respected as they used to be—and what is the 
reason? Very plaialy this, that they have lost that bulk and 
rotundity, which formerly bespoke reverence. lL might extend 
this remark to the bench of bishups, and I might lament the 
want of respect for the church, proceeding from the same 
cause; for in both these worshipful and right reverend bodies, 
there is a sensibie falling off in the sublime lines of abdominal 
circumference, and a lathy, shadowy thinness, which will never 
do to controul the atfeetions of whe populace. 

But with respect to the stage, | would ask what it was that 
ensured the late Mrs. Webb so greata share of popularity? 
Unquestionably, because she was the largest weman on the 
stage! Why is it. that cur musical conaoisseurs tell us that 
Mrs. Billington is so much hwp.oved in voice, atter having 
been twenty-iive years on the siage? Plainly, because in that 
time she weighs ten or twelve stone more than when she first 
haracter of Falstaff’ so popular, 
but bis size? [If you add “ aad his wu,” I will ask what effect 
that wit would have trom the mouth of an actor whose person 
isas thin as a thread-prper? Aud what made the big Kemble as 
he was called, so favourite an actor in this character? Most 
ceit iiuly because nature ba stuff d him tor the part. Again, 
what rendered the Ilon. Mrs. Hobart such a tavourite when 
she played Cozslip at the Duke of Richmond's theatre, some 
years back? Was it becaase she played the part as well as Mrs. 
Welis, for whom it was written? No sach thing; but because 


appeared ! What renders the ¢ 


she was six times the weight of Mrs. Weils, or any Cowslip 
that had ever appeared. Now, Sir, to shew you that this taste 
lor magnilude pervades every ploce of amusement, look into 
any of our assembiy-rooms, and if among che dancers there be 
a larcly Qua gentleman of @ereantic dimensions, vou will as- 
suredjy find that they are .he favourites of the cvenii g, and 
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the same height and circumference, and perceiving at the same 
time a lady of his acquaintance about to leave the room,-en- 
treated her to stay a few minutes “ to see a minucl upon broads 
wheels!” 

I have now, Sir, I flatter myself, resolved the popularity of 
the great pew performer inte a species of taste which I trust 
may afford a suitable apology, but how far our managers may 
be enabled to coutinue their indulgence of it, and supply us 
with a series of sublime objects cither from man or beast, they 
best know. It is whispered, indeed, that a vessel is to be fitted 
out on a voyage of discovery to all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Awerica, in order to find the manent suid to be the largest 
four-footed animal in the world; and there are some hopes 
that this large addition to our theatuical stores may arrive in 
time for the new Drury. But this may be only a report—It is 
@ report, however, so much in the form of a Aint, that I should 
not much wonder if it were taken. In the meau time, L would 
caution your correspondents from exercising their wit ou topics 
of so grave a cast, and | would bave them consider that no- 
thing but a taste for the sublime could iuspire the public with 
a venerauion for a 

Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens,” 
such as now entertain the town. 
I am, Sir, Ke. 
LONGINLS. 





—————— 8 Eee 


On ihe best Mode of Rearing and Cultivating Peach 
Trees. 


1 DROS has nothing like the peach orchards of America; 
4 nevertheless, the cultivation of this tree im our gardens, 
way possibly derive advantage from the following observations : 
not to say, that by mauagement, for which this practice way 
furnish a hint, the peach tree may become so completely na- 
turalized to our country as to be satisfied with a cultivation 
wore resembling that of our common fruit trees, than the pre- 
sent manner of treating it. 

Mr. Ellis, of New Jersey, prescribes the following method 
of preserving the peach trees from the worm that infests 
tices: 

‘* To the spring when the blossoms are out, clear away the 
dirt, so as to expose the root of the tree to the depth of three 
inches; surround the tree with straw about three feet long, ‘ip 
plied length-ways, so that it may have a covering one inch 
thic k, which e xtendy, to the bottom of the hole, the butt ends 
uf the straw resting upow the ground at the bottom; bind this 
i) straw 
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straw round the tree with three bands; one near the top, one at 
the middle, and the third at the surface of the earth; then fill 
up the hole at the root with earth, and press it closely roand 
with straw. When the white frosts appear, the straw should be 
removed, and the tree remain uncovered, tatil the blossoms pat 
out in the spriug. By this process the fly is prevented from 
depositing is egg within three feet of the root, and although 
it nay place the egg above that distance, the worm travels so 
slow that it cannot reach the ground betore frost, and there- 
fore is killed before it is able to injure the tree. ‘The trath of 
this principle is proved by the following fact: I practised this 
method with «large orchard of peach-trees, and they flourished 
remarkably, without any appearance of injury from the worm, 
for several years, when [ was induced to discontinue the straw 
wiih about twenty of them. Ali thuse without the straw have 
declined, wliile the others with it, continue as vigorous as 
ever.” 

Mr. Coulter, of Pennsylvania, gives the following directions, 
as the result of forty-five years experience: 

“ The principal causes of peach-trees dying, while young, 
are the planting, transplanting, and pruning the same stock, 
which causes the stock to be open and tender, and the bark of 
the tree very rough: this roughness of the bark gives oppor- 
tunities to insects to lodge and breed in it, and birds search af- 
ter these insects for their suppoit, and with their sharp bills, 
wound the stock in many places; from which wound the sap 
of the tree is drawn out, which congeals, and never fails to 
render the tree useless in a few years: to prevent which, trans« 


2 


plant your peach-irees as young as possible, where you mean 
them to stand, it in the kernel, so much the better, because in 


that case there will be no check of growth, which always in- 
jures peach-tirees. ' Plant the tress sixteen feet apart, both 


Ways, except you would wish to take your waggon through the‘ 
orchard to carry the peaches away; in that case, give twenty- 

four tect distance to every fifth row, one way, after transplant. 

mg. Lou may plough and harrow amongst your peach-trees, 

for two yerrs, paying no regard to wounding or teartag them, 
so that you do wot take them up by the roots. In the month 
of March or April, in the third year after transplanting, cue 
them all of by the vround. plough and harrow among then as 
betore, taking special care not to wound or tear them in the 
smallest dcoree, letting all the sprouts and scion: grow, that will 
Srow 5, cul one away, aithouct six or inore, should come frout 
the old stuinp ; the young sciuns will grow up to bearing trees, 
on account of tue roots being strone. Let no kind of beasts 
lato peach orchards (hogs excepted) for fear of woaoding ihe 
trees, as the least wound will greatly mjure them, by drauiog 


aWeay tuat substance which ts the lie of the tree; which al- 
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though it may live maay yeais, the produce is not so greai, 
neither is the fruit so good. Atte: the old stock is cut away, 
the third vear after transplautiog, the sprouts or scions will 
grow up all sound the cia stump, from four to six in number; 
no more will come to maturity than the old stump can nourish 
and support; the remainder will die before th ‘y bear fruit. 
These may be cut away, taking care not to wound any part of 
the stock or the bark. The sprouts growing all rouad the old 
stump, when loaded with fiuit, will biad and rest on the ground 
in every direction, without injuring avy of them, for many 
years; «ll of them be:ug rooted in the ground as though they 
had been p'anted.” n 

Mr. Coulter further gives it as his opinion, that a poor soil 
produces better peaches than a good ove ; and that it is safest 
to plant the trees on the norih side ot au !', as there is less 
danger of the fruit suflering from carly frosis in such a posi- 
tion. 





JAVA SERPENTS, ANTS, AND MAGGOTS. 
[From Stockdale’s Sketches of that Island.] 


HE island of Java contains every kind of serpent. The 
most dangerous, whose bite is mortal, are the smallest; 
they are scarcely tincker than a common candle, and from two 
to three feet loug: their Colours are Various; some are grey, 
spotted with wiute; others green, with bright red spots and 
white sireaks, ‘They are common in the plain of Welte Fre- 
dei and about the engineers’ camp; attentioo is therefore paid 
to examlie the rooms occasionally, for tkese replies Often in 
sinuate themselves under the table and beds. M. Tombe 
‘killed one which was pursued by a brother oficer. He gave it 
two cuts with his sabre, and thought it dead ; but aa hour af- 
terwards wonJered to see it move. It lived fifteen days, which 
was not consi jered a matterof surprise, as it was « F the species 
slowest of dizesiiogu. It measured sixteen feet in length, 
colour irou-geey with white spots, and of a most dangerous 
kind. 

Colonel Legrevisse, a native of France, born at Givet, who 
had peentweniy -five years 10 the company’s service, had, at bis 
house, a live serpent, which ail the Europeans weut to sce. It 
was of the thickuess of a man’s arm, and ne uly twenty feet 
long. It would swallow a fow! as we swallow an oysier; but it 
was not dangerous. The colonel has another, stulfed, ns thick 
as a man, and iitcen feet lo ig. [hese | wee. kinds aie most 
coumonly found in tue Ciutnese and Malay cemetercies. 
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But one of the greatest inconveniences which M. Tombe ex- 
perienced, sestlegliele in the rainy season, was the clouds of 
great winged ants, as large as honey-bees, which so annoyed 
him with their buzzing, that: he was obliged, in the middle of 
the night, to get out of bed, and walk into the yard ’till they 
had all entered; for they fell the instant after in every direc- 
tion, particularly about his chamber lamp. In the morning 
they Jay upon the ground dead or crawling; and such as could 
not get quickly enough into holes to hide themselves, were 
eaten or drawn away by a lesser kind of black ant, nests of 
which are found in all parts of the house, in spite of every pre- 
caution tothe coutrary. To keep provisions, the feet of what- 
ever they are placed in, are put into jugs or holes of water, 
which must be always kept full. 

The moutouke is an animal less troublesome, but equally vo- 
racious. It isa thick white maggot, which lives in the wood, 
and so eats it away, that the backs of chairs, and feet of 
drawers, although apparently sound, are frequently rotten 
within, and fall into dust when itis least suspected. This crea- 
ture may sometimes be heard at work. It is as big as a silk- 
worm and very white, a mere lumpof fat. Thirty are roasted to- 
gether threaded on a little stick, and are delicate eating. They 
are commonly found on the feet of old bamboos.* 


* It is the larva of some large beetle —Sonnini. 





REFLECTION. 


FT°O consider well what we do is a source of great happiness, 
and prevents much misery. 





INTEREST OF MONEY. 


Te time at which the receiving of interest for money was 
first allowed, was in the 13th of Elizabeth, when there 
Was a statute to that effect restraining the interest to 10l. per 
cent. It was succeeded by the following statutes. That of 
James the First, restraining it to 8l. that of Charles the Second 
to6). and that of Queen Anne to 51. on pain of forfeiture of tre- 
ble the value of the money lent; at which rate and penalty the 
matter now stands. The policy of these regulations is to check 
the power Of accumulating wealth without industry; to give 
encouragement to trade, by enabling adventurers in it to bor- 
row money at a moderate rate, and of late years to enable the 
stateto borrow the subject’s money itself. 
Vol. 52. I Answer, 
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Answer, by Caroline Gaines, of Lion’s-gate, to the Rebus, inserted the 25th of 
November. 


ETTLETON, if I think true, 
Will bring the writer’s name to view. 


We have received the like answer from a Cornish tradesman; J. M. 
Carveth, from London; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; and 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton. 





—— 


Answer, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge, to F. Strike’s Anagram, inserted the 
25th of November. 


AY that lover never vary 
Whose affections dwell with MARY. 


*,* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion‘s- - 


gate; J- W.of Charmouth; W. Terry, of Plymouth; Walter Bickham, 
wf Spring-gardans, near Ashburton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton.school ; 
}. Pitman, J. Browne, and T, Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; Waliaa King; 
. Kerby, of Helston; H. B. of Bridgeter; F. Stephens, of Wareham; 
i: Grant, of Smithaleigh, near Plymptoo; J. Ball, Hinton St. George; 
rC———R., R. Passinorc, of Sherwell; J. Davey, of St. Ewe; a sailor at 
Plymouth Dock; R. Belcher, of Stonehouse; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. M.- 
Carveth, from Londun; G, Couch, St German’s; and J. Warr, of Ashili- 
liouse, near Ilminster. 


— ee ee 


A CHARADE, by M, W. of Dunster. ‘ 








Useful article first name; 
And next a grain that’s much in fame; 
These parts, connected riy ht and true, 
A town in Wales is brought to view. 


————EE 


4 REBUS, by Henry Bricc, of Crediton, 
M* first means tic, as I am sure you'll agrees 
I 


n a pronoun well-known my second you ii see; 
My second reverse, and my third wili appesr, 
Should you meet with my whole it would put yoo in fear. 


Te ee pean . muse “ a — 
4 REBUS, dy F. Kerby, of Helston. 


E skilful youths, who riddles write, 
An animal you'll bring to light 
A mighty fish seléct with cate ; 
My ast a passion, Sirs, declare. 
Good reader, stop, at evenivy’s close, 
When tired nature secks ri pose, 
’Tis then my whole, in quest of prey, 
Sallies about ’till dawn ot day. 
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The letter containing the lincs on the death of Mrs. T. B. C————,, 


of Poole, being anonymous, cannot appear. 
t*t Several communicauons are omitted on account of their inaccuracy. 


6 POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINERe 


The Gardener and Rose-Tree: Affectionately addressed to Mrs. J. H. on 
the Death of her Child, by her sympalhizng trend, 8. Pearce. 


(Concluded from Page 60.J 


S thus the angry rose-tree cry’d, 
A li 1 owner rear her she espy’d, 
Who in these gentle terms reprov’d 
A plant tho’ murmuring siill belov’d ; 


** Cease, beauteous flow’r, thcse useless cries, 
And let my iessons make thee wise. 
Art thou not mine? Did not my band 
Transpiant thee from the barren sand, 
Where once a inean, unsightly plant, 
KF xpos’d to injury aod want, 
Unkr wn and unadmir’d I found, 
Aad brought thee to this tertile ground; 
With studivus art improv’d thy form, 
Secur’d thee from the inclement storm, 
And thro’ the seasons of the year 
Niade thee my unabating care? 
Hast thou not blest thy happy lot, 
In such an owner, such a spurt ? 
But now because thy shoot I’ve taken, 
Thy best of friends must be tersaken! 
Know, flow’r belov’d, e’en this affliction, 
Shall prove to thee a benediction ; 
Had I not the young plant remov'd 
(So fondly by thy heart belov’d) 
Of me thy beast woufd scarce have thought, 
With gratitude no more be fraught ; 
Yea thy own beauty be at stake, 
Surrender’d for thy offspring’s sake, 
Noi think that hidden trem thane eyes 
The infant plant neglected lies; 
No—I’ve anvther gardev, where, 
In richer suil, and purer air, 
Tis now transplanted, there to shine 
Tn beauties fairer far than thine. 
Nor shal thou always be apart 
Irom the dear darling of thine heart ; 
Vor tis my purpose THEE to bear 
n tuiuce tune, and plant thee there, 
Where thy nos absent off set grows, 
And blossoms a CELESTIAL ROSE. 


Be patient then “ull that svt hour shall come 
When thou and thine shel} in new beauties bloom ; 
No more its absence shalt thou then deplore, 

bn 

Together grow, aad ne’er be parted more.” 


These 
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These words to silence hush’d the plaintive rose, 
With deeper blushes redd’ning now she glows ; 
Submissive bows her unrepining head, 

Again her wonted gtateful fragrance shed ; 
Cried, ** Thou hast taken only what’s thine own, 
Therefore thy will, my Lord, not mine be done.” 
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By Eliza, aged Sixteen, on her Birth-Day, January 1, 1812. 


HILE pealing bells, with swelling sound, 
Prociaim the new-year’s morn around, 
Methinks they seem to say, 
Let human heart, and human tongues, 
Unite with us in proper songs, 
Adapted to the day. 


For as the seasons round have roll’d, 

*Tis fit that mortals, young and old, 
Should scan their rapid fight. 

‘To me the day is doubly dear, 

Which chang’d to joy a parent’s feary 
And bless’d my eyes with light. 


Shall I then fail this morn to greet, 

With humble strains, howe’er unmeet, 
Preserving iove tc own? 

And by retiection’s pow’r review, 

Blessings fur which my thanks are due, 
Throughout the year that’s gone? 


Hath pale disease declin’d my bed, 

And rosy heaith my cheeks o’erspread, 
Of earthly bliss ihe source? 

Have dithicusties been dispeii’d, 

And threat’ning dangers been repell’d, 
In my progressive course? 


Have friends, by tender ties endear’d, 
Jointly with me like blessings shar’d, 
Thus crowning all my joy? 
Due thanks my lite alone can prove, 
Aud acts of duty andof love 
Each coming day employ, 


What scenes soe’er await this year, 
In duty’s pach no anxious care 
Shouid e’er the breast invade ; 
Sir.ce to the weak buth strength and light, 
If sought in faith and trust anght, 
[he promise sure is made. 


The future, why should I distrust, 

Why, in the past, the’ frail as dust, 
Have thus been spar’d and blest? 

Imprety hike this I'M shun, 

Axvc on the word of truth alune, 

My cunhdence shall rest. 
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